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ABSTRACT 

The use of peer paraprofessionals in an academic 
advisement setting provides an attractive method of extending student 
services. Students selected to be advisors develop expertise in 
interpersonal communication skills and, through their increased 
understanding of college and their peers, are able to more fully 
experience their own educations. Furthermore, peer advisors are able 
to provide valuable feedback to the staff about campus facilities, 
academic offerings, the impact of policy upon students and the 
effectiveness of the staff itself. Professional training and 
supervision are critical to the success of peer advisement programs. 
Student development staff and academic teaching faculty may, 
depending upon the specific functions of the peer advisors, jointly 
teach, administer and monitor the program. Students from particular 
academic disciplines, special interest groups or ethnicities can be 
selected as peer advisors thereby expanding general student services. 
Administrative structure .should be determined by individual 
institutions and supervision. Clearly, peer paraprofessional staff 
can provide a new and exciting dimension to student services but they 
do reguire the assistance and support of professional staff in order 
to be effective. (Author) 
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Peer Academic Advisement: l^o^S'^S 



The Use of Students as Peer Paraorof essional Support Staff g^iioQS; „, 

by Judith Hoy Levinson 5^mil>i S 



Rationale There are several reasons v/hy using students 
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as oara^rof essional staff deserves cons iderat ion. In New Ssilig 

Q 

York City, for example^ budgetary crises resulted in reductions 
in student services and increases in teaching faculty responsi- 
bilities - a bad situation for students who are faced with 
minimal or no course requirements and who are not, in many cases, 
assigned a faculty advisor until after they have chosen a major. 
Additionally, both laree and small colleges share the problem of 
students who, for a variety of reasons, do not utilise the pro- 
fessional services available. And, on most campuses , even if all 
students did choose to seek out help, the already burdened student 
service de-oartments would not be able to meet such a demand in 
the traditional one-to-one counseling or advising method. In 
short, the financial problems of educational institutions, 
student misconceptions about counseling and advising services, 
and "too few counselors to go around," require that innovative 
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^ methods of providing help to students be devised. 
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The widespread use of the neer paraprof essional helper be- 
f^an in the anti-poverty programs of the sixties wirn the use of 
zp.e indigenous street worker, i^ducation, too, has historically 
used the peer paraprof essional as residence hall advisor, orienta- 
tion worker and bi.e brother or sister. The effectiveness of these 
helpers in settings ranriinr^ from academic T:utorinp to personal 
counseling is well documented (Brown 1972, Delworth, Sherwood 
and Casaburri 197^). 

Importantly, what is institutionalized in peer counseling 
and advising pror:rams goes on regardless of the administration* s 
view of the abilities of students to contribute to each other's 
growth. Cafeteria and dormitory conversations include discussions 
of the value of astronomy or philosophy or accounting. Questions 
such as ''Is it a good course for me to study?" and *'Is it easy 
or difficult?" are often asked in terms of "How did you like 
that course?" Peers influence each other in decision-making. 
However, by lacking information about course offerings and 
administrative procedures, and by not realizing that *'good," 
"easy," and "liking," are relative terms, friends may mislead 



eacn other. 

Thus, through the use of peer paraprofessionals, student 
service departments can, in a variety of ways, broaden their 
services. Teaching peer paraprof essionals to help other stu- 
dents increases the availability of reliable information about 
the college. Furthermore, such programs v/ill provide many stu- 
dents with valuable interpersonal skills which will enhance their 
immediate educational experience as well as enrich their future 
vocational and personal lives. 

Training Model The training design focuses on a problem- 
solving approach and is appropriate for either personal or 
academic advising. Problems such as "I am failing in school," 
or *'I am always fighting with my family," or "I am worried 
because I haven't chosen a major and don't know my interests 
or abilities,*' cause the client to seek help. The process of 
helping the client involves i 1) clarifying and identifying the 
problem, 2) gathering relevant information about the problem 



area, }) discovering alternatives, ^) assessing the alternatives, 
5) selecting and acting upon an alternative, 6) providing support 
for tne client as he or she moves into actioAt Hence, peer 
advisors rriust be able to understand the concept of self as it 
relates to both the client's and their own values, examine past 
and current frame of reference and utilize the decision-making 
process . 

3oth lecture-discussion classes and experiential exercises 
can be used to teach interpersonal skills and information rele- 
vant to the specific job dutiest Peer advisors in jobs such as 
advisem-jnt or career planning will need information related to 
their responsibilities. For example, general academic advisors 
will need to be familiar with college requirements, course offer- 
in<?5, what is required for a given major, administrative policies 
regarding grading, procediires for withdrawing from a course, 
faculty office hours, and campus facilities for health, profession- 
al counseling and student activities. Advisors in. academic 
departments will require more specific information about the 
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najor, faculty, and graduate study in the field. 

All peer advisors need to learn interviewing techniques 
such as accurate paraphrasing and how to ask open-ended 
que.^.tions. The training may include values clarification 
exercises, decision-naking experiences and role-playing with 
feedback from class niembers, instructors and analysis of video 
or audio recordings of the role-plays. Additionallyt peer ad- 
visors must understand the importance of confidentiality and 
accountability. 

Training in interpersonal skills is most effective when done 
in small groups of ten or twelve while information can be given 
in lecture fashion in larger groups. Within the small group 
classes the use of behavioral objectives in teaching both inter- 
personal skills and college information will enable the trainee 
and instructor to evaluate the potential advisor's progress. 
One professional staff member as instructor and an experienced 
peer advisor as assistant can provide both theoretical material 
and, from their experience on the job, real examples of how the 
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skills and theory are integrated. 

Generally, training in interpersonal skills can be accomp- 
lished in forty-five to fifty hours. Additional time will be 
needed to provide informational training. Peer advisors may 
also serve and ''internship, " receiving feedback from an ex- 
perienced advisor, staff and classmates as to their effective- 
ness. 

Selection of Advisors Both professional and student evalua- 
tions of the prospective advisor are important, Examining past 
exr^ariences , as one would evaluate previous employment, will 
px\)vide some information as to the student's ability to do the 
wor}: of a peer advisor. As not all students will have related 
experience, open-endv^d questions and role-plays in which the 
prospective advisor assumes the role of advisor will help the 
interviev/ers to evaluate the student's current level of interper- 
sonal functioning, the knowledge he or she has about the college, 
and the potential which may be realized through training. 
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Students who exT)ress v^reat confidence in their abilities 
to manipulate the systen or who indicate strong personal 
values may be initially attractive because of their assertive- 
ness. However, the ability to "listen with the third ear," and 
the ability to communicate effectively are highly important 
skills which may be easily overlooked if vague criteria such 
as "friendliness," "wants to help others," or "nice personality," 
are used. Standardized measures of interpersonal skills are 
most helpful (see Garkhuff, R.R, Helping and Human Relations > 
Vols, 1 and 2e New Yorkt Holt, Rinehart & v/inston, I969), 

Supervision Among the critical factors in the success of 
peer advisement programs is the involement and support of the 
professional staff. Regular meetings with the professional to 
i:r-j.^^£^ rn.^es^ ^roblenr^, to reviov; interpersonal skills and 

to update information will enhance the effectiveness of the 
peer advisors. Speakers from such offices as the registrar, 
admissions, financial aid, career planning and student activities 
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can explain current policies, procedures and services. This 
information will provide zhe peer advisors with an understanding 
of college structure aJ? well as providing them with referral 
sources for use with clients. 

After peer advisors begin to work, weekly practicum meetings, 
perhaps including evaluation of taped advisement sessions, are 
helpful. The peer advisors need to interact with each other as 
well as with the professional. Their exchange of information and 
ideas, and the support they can provide each other, further de- 
velops their "professionalism." 

Administrative Structure The structure of peer advisement 
programs will vary from college to college. Peer advisors may 
work bX orientation, registration, or in departmental offices □ 
At Queens College, for example, peer advisors help new students 
with course selection, and through the confusing registration 
process. Additionally, a corps of advisors work each day in the 
Office of Academic Advisement where they handle general advisement 
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problems. Included in their respoxisibilities is interviewing 
freshmen who are considering program changes. Peer advisors 
inforni the freshmen of the procedures and advise them of the 
ramifications of their actions, 

3till other peer advisors work in academic departments, 
fney answer prospective majors' questions about major require- 
ments, course requirements, course offerings, and so forth. 
Some departments provide peer advisors with extensive informa- 
tion about the specifics of each course, the educational back- 
frrounds and research interests of the faculty, the occupations 
most related to the major, and ^graduate school inf or*mation. In 
one department, peer advisors decide, based on criteria jointly 
determined by faculty and peer advisors, v/hich students may be 
permitted to register for already filled classes • These advisors 
are supervised by both academic faculty and professionals from 
the Office of Academic Advisement. 

A third group of peer advisors staff the Cainpus Resource 
Center. Located in a heavily trafficked area, the Center has 
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become *'the place to find out where, who and, sotaetimes, why." 
In this setting advisors primarily provide general information 
about the campus and, because of the lack of privacy, refer 
students who v/ish to discuss probleras to the Advisement Office. 

On some caninuses the professional staff may not reflect the 
diverse special interest and ethnic groups represented by zhe 
student pouulation. In such cases^ peer advisors can be selected 
fror. these p:roups, thereby broadening and personalizing the 
services offerred. Peer advisors, while extending services, also 
can Drovide invaluable feedback to the college staff about the 
effects of policies, procedures, and services on the student. 

Importantly, all advisors know campus resources and have 
learned in training how to make an appropriate referralo Peer 
advisors are well aware of the limits of their jobs and of their 
skills. They have learned what information they need from the 
client in order to refer him or her to the right campus facility 
or person. The goals of unwinding red tape, saving unnecessary 
steps and giving the rl^ht information, are appreciated by peer 
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advisors. Most of them have experienced the disasters of mis- 
info ritia-c ion and the confusion of beinp sent from one office to 
another. They find it rewarding to help others avoid these frus- 
trations , 

Conclusion The use of peer paraprof essionals in an academic 
advisement setting provides an attractive method of extending 
student aeveloBment services. Students selected to be advisors 
devtilOD expertise in interpersonal communication and, through 
their increased understanding of the college, are able to more 
fully experience their own educations. Furthermore, peer advisors 
can provide valuable feedback to the staff about campus facilities, 
academic offerings, and the effectiveness of the staff itself. 

Professional training and supervision are critical to 
the succcr.-3 of peer acivisenent programs. .Student developr^ent 
staff and academic teaching faculty may, depending upon the 
specific functions of the peer advisors, jointly teach, administer 
and monitor the rrogram. Students from particular academic disci- 
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plines, special interest groups or ethnicities can be selected 
as peer advisors thereby expanding general student services. 

Administrative structure should be determined by individual 
institutions based upon need and, importantlyt upon availability 
of professional staff for teaching and supervision. Clearly, 
peer paraprof essional staff can provide a new and exciting dimen- 
sion to student services but they do require the assistance and 
support of the professional staff in order to be effective. 
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